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half of it was actually burnt — ^but it was the moiety which to 
a Saint is perhaps not absolutely indispensable, and which, at 
least when placed in a niche, is not much missed : the other 
half was carried by some devout or friendly hand to a neigh- , 
louring Inn yard, where, with the face buried in the ground, 
and the hollow trunk appearing uppermost, it was appropri- 
ated, for concealment and safety, to the ignoble purpose of 
a hog-trough ! In this situation it remained till the tempest 
had subsided, and the * noble rage' of the Iconoclasts had 
passed away, when it was restored to its original uses in the 
humble chapel of Mary's parish, which had grown up from the 
ruins of the great monastery to which the statue had origi- 
nally belonged. But in the long night of its slumber in ob- 
scurity, a great change had taken place in the spirit of the 
times, more dangerous to its safety than even the abhorrence 
of its iconoclastic enemies: — no longer an object of fervent 
adoration to the pious devotee, or of admiration to any except 
the curious antiquary, it was considered of little value by its 
owners. Within the last few years — the ancient silver crown 
with which it was adorned, was taken from the Virgin's head, 
sold for its intrinsic value as old plate, and melted down ;• — 
and the statue itself would most probably have followed the 
fate of its coronet, had it not been rescued and secured for a 
trifling sum by the worthy prior of the convent in which it is 
now deposited. 




In the same church of the Carmelites, there are two other 
statues of coeval age, which will give a juster notion of the 
taste of our ancestors in sculpture at that period. They are 
figures of the Virgin and child, and of St. Francis, both ut- 
terly barbarous. These statues originally belonged to the 
Franciscan Friary near Dublin. 

If, however, our progress in taste was but languid in com- 
parison with that of our neighbours, yet it was decidedly an 



♦ This crown 18 ver^r generally supposed to have been the identical 
one used at the coronation of Lambert Simnel, in Dublin, but, as we in- 
cline to t^iink, erroneously. Ware says that the crown used on the 
orcasion was supposed to have been taken from the statue of the Vir- 
jrin, in the ehurch of the Abbey of St. Mary Les Dames, which stood 
where Dame-street now is. 1 he crown itself we have often seen ex- 
poaed for sale in the ivindow of the jeweller to whom it was sold. It 
was a double arched crown, such a** appears on the coins of Henry the 
Seventh, and on his only.— A circumstance which marked, Vvith exact 
jjrocijiou, the age of the statue wh'ch it had adorned. 



advancement of which the footsteps are still discernible. A 
gradual improvement may be marked iu our sculpture from 
the commencement of the 16th century, to the reign of James 
the First, when with the restoration of the Ciassic orders, that 
mongrel style|^f sepulchral monument came into vogue, iu 
which the skill of the architect and the sculptor, the painter 
and the guilder, were equally required, and of which the well- 
known monuments of Archbishop Jones and the Earl of 
Cork, in Patrick's cathedral, are such magnificent examples. 
Portrait painting appears to have been practised amongst 
us even as early as the reign of Henry the Eighth. The gal- 
leries of the Duke of Leinster, and some others of our most 
ancient nobles, furnish us with examples of that period ; and 
miniature pictures of Elizabeth's time are not uncommon. 
Still it is altogether unlikely that we had any artists of emi- 
nence, and such as we had, were, no doubt, foreigners. Any 
pictures to be found possessed of merit — and they are very 
rare — were probably painted in England or abroad : we have 
some portraits that might be the work of Holbein, and mini- 
atures that were unquestionably from the delicate hand of Isaac 
Oliver.* Our sculptors too, mean as was their merit, were 
most probably also importations. The interesting little 
ancient city of Kilkenny, once famous tor the number of its 
stately tombs, must have had some artists in this department 
settled among them ; and we know that as early as the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, Pierce Earl of Ormonde, 
and his amiable wife, Margaret Fitzgerald, *• collected out of 
Flanders and the neighbouring provinces, artificers, whom 
they employed and encouraged at Kilkenny, in working tapes- 
try ^ diaper, Turkey carpets, &c.," and if, as conjectured, the 
tapestry in the castle, in which the story of Decius is repre- 
sented, be the work of those foreigners, it is not discreditable 
to their taste and ingenuity. When statuary works of su- 
perior skill were required, recourse was necessarily had to 
foreign aid. The monument of Thomas, Earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory, destroyed in the time of the usurper, was the 
work of Nicholas Stone, the chief Statuary in England in his 
time, as appears from the following memorandum from his 
pocket-book, given by Horace Walpole: — »' In June 1614, I 
bargained with Sir Walter Butler, for to maki? a tomb for the 
Earl of Ormonde, and to set it up in Ireland, for the which 
I had well paid me ^6100 in hand and .£300 more when the 
work was set up in Kilkenny." Even so late as the year 
1642, the monument to Bishop Roth, in the same cathedral, 
was, according to tradition, wholly the work of an eccle- 
siastic. P. 

* Horace Walpole says — " in a sale of pictures brought from Ireland, 
was a large oral head of Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bedford, and 
the marriage at Canaan, by Isaac Oliver. 



PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN IRELAND. 

Notwithstanding the vast advantages which the public 
are at present deriving from the extension of the art of 
Printing, there are many, even very intelligent people, 
who are ignorant of the process, and who do not com- 
prehend either the difficulties or the facilities attendant 
on this noble art. To such of our readers, therefore, as 
may wish for the information, we will endeavour to ex- 
plain the mechanical process, and then add a few remarks 
on the history and progress of Printing and Publishing iu 
Ireland, 

It will surprise a good many to be told, that it would 
take a compositor the best part of a day to put the types 
together of a single page of this Journal — and yet such is 
the fact. The eight pages which comprise a single num- 
ber would take him an entire week — and he would earn 
nearly two pounds sterling. But in order to give a dis- 
tinct idea of the mental and bodily labour and expense 
requisite in producing what to each purchaser is only 
One Penny, we will commence by supposing that the 
editors have written or compiled or procured the various 
articles which constitute a number — that the drawings are 
made, and sent to the engravers in order to be cut in the 
wood — and that the compositor has the manuscript before 
him, ready to arrange into type. Standing at his case, as 
it is technically termed, a frame divided into compart- 
ments, in order to contain the various letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the different stops and figures, and holding in his 
hand a slider, which is adjusted to the precise length of 
the line, he lifts the types, one by oncj and places them 
in their order. The types are marked with an indention 
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in Older to facilitate the placing of them regularly, as 
otherwise some would be turned upside down, as for in- 
stance, in the following word, ^ujnmS, in which the t, r, i, 
and g, are reversed. When the articles are all put into 
type^ which, as before mentioned, woulc^take one able 
compositor an entire week, they are tliro\tt into the form 
of pages, an operation technically termed, " making up." 
These'pages are then placed in an iron frame, and secured 
by wedgel, and in this state carried to the pressmen, who 
take off one impression, termed " a proof," wdiicli is hand- 
ed to the editor or reader, for the purpose of having all 
the errors and wrong letters marked in the margin. It is 
then the business of the compositor to correct this proof, 
to take out the wrong letters and w^ords, and make it all 
riffht, and then again carried back to the pressmen, who 
immediately prepare to take off impressions, and which is 
not done without considerable skill and trouble. The 
paper has to be soaked with water, and to remain in wet, 
for several hours^the roller, (the instrument for spread- 
ing the ink over the types,) which is a wooden block en- 
veloped with a composition of treacle and glue boiled to- 
gether until it becomes of a proper consistence, has to be 
made ready, the wood engravings have to be raised to the 
level of the types, and the ink is spread over a table, on 
which the roller, which turns on a pivot, is placed, for the 
purpose of distributing the ink equably. We have said 
that the wages paid to the compositor for a single number 
of the Journal is nearly two pounds j the wages paid to 
the pressmen for one thousand impressions is seven shil- 
lings ; and this is totally independent of editorial labour- 
drawings— wood engraving — paper— ^wear and tear of 
material— commercial management, &:c. The great secret 
in conducting a cheap pubhcation is extensive circulation, 
for assuredly, while the present duty on paper continues, 
nothing else will enable it to be carried on. 

Printing was invented about three hundred years ago. 
That in these three hundred years it has effected a most 
wonderful change in the character and history of our race 
is a remark not more trite than it is true : but it has only 
yet— even yet — begun its giant struggle with ignorance 
and error. Previous to its invention, when books were 
written with the pen, and one copy only of a work re- 
quired weeks and months of laborious exertion, knowledge 
was confined to a learned few, and the bulk of mankind 
w^ere rude and ignorant. When it was found out that 
by the use of types copies of a work could be multiplied 
to any extent, a great alteration w'as effected — readers in- 
creased, authors increased, all caused by the facilities ob- 
tained for increasing books. In fact, the mian who first 
suggested the idea of cutting letters on blocks of w^ood, 
rude though the contrivance was at first, laid the founda- 
tion of an alteration in the mind of man, of an enlarge- 
ment of the empire of thought, to which we cannot at 
present assign any linnt. The progress of printing, how- 
ever, for two hundred years after its invention, was com- 
paratively slow. True, wooden blocks were exchanged 
for metal types ; the printing press, commonly termed the 
old wooden press, nearly altogether gone out of use, was 
inrented ; paper was improved in quality and quantity ; 
schools beganto multiply; and books and education found 
their way to the lower classes. But it was not until the 
commencement of the present century that the grand 
"movement" began. Before that time newspapers and 
magazines were few in number and modest in pretension. 
Now, they almost seem to overshadow the land, employ- 
ing in their service, talent, and skill, and capital to an ex- 
tent which almost mocks calculation. And it is within 
these last thirty years, also, that the prodigious outpour- 
ing of works of fiction and romance, poetry, and science 
Las taken place, demonstrating that the mind of man is 
like the hidden source of some mighty rivei; while the 
superficial observer is like the Indian'in his canoe pad- 
dling on the flood, and marvelling from whence the tor- 
rent comes. It is also within the same period, and keep- 
ing pace with the increase of authorship and reading, that 
the great and recent improvements in the art of printing 
have taken place j and we have not the slightest doubt 
that ferther imprpyem^ place, which will ex- 

tend the benefits of printing more widely and beneficially 
than they ha^e even yet been. 

Before the linion^ there was some activity manifested 



in book-printing in Dublin. There were some very re- 
spectable productions brought out ; and we have only to 
refer to the " Anthologia," in proof of the assertion. But 
it was also a common practice for printers and publishers 
to print pirated editions of works published on the other 
side of the channel; and that in a style so very inferior 
to the originals, the paper and the printing being alike 
disgraceful, as to reflect any thing but credit on the Irish 
Press., The truly amiable and talented Miss Brooke, 
some of whose productions have graced the pages of this 
Journal, suffered severely in mind, while publishing her 
beloved father's Works, owing to the ungenerous conduct 
of the printer, who, heedless of her feelings, resorted to 
the common practice of using wretched paper, and send- 
ing the \^'ork slovenly through the press, in order to realise 
an immediate and larger profit. And such was the esti- 
mation in which Irish printed books were held in England^ 
that it is only within a very short period indeed, that an 
English bookseller could or would believe it possible for a 
creditable thing to come out of the country. What w^as 
the consequence? The people were content with the 
wretchedly miserable specimens of printing which w^ere 
circulated as cheap hteratnre ; and too often, low and im- 
proper ballads were the only amusement of a vacant hour, 
or if the ambition ascended to a book, the " Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees," or something else, of which it might be 
hard to say whether the mental or the mechanical execu- 
tion were the most disgusting, formed the staple. The 
improvement of such a taste will infallibly have a reflex 
influence on the social condition of the people ; and the 
diffusion of a taste for knowledge of a grave and manly 
character will so co-operate M'ith it, as to change much 
that is faulty in the character and conduct of our coun- 
trymen. 

Now, justice compels us to say, that the only town in 
Ireland which has at all kept any pace with the literary 
stir of the last thirty years, is the spirited town of Belfast, 
In the way of book-printing, until lately, Dublin has been 
woefully behind, when considered as the metropolis of the 
kingdom. There are, doubtless, old established and en- 
terprising Booksellers in the city: yet from whatever 
cause it arose, there never was any thing produced which 
could at all be compared with the London and Edinburgh 
productions until within these few years, during which 
Mr. Gumming, the Messrs. Curry, and others, have set a 
praiseworthy example of energy and spirit. 

Of the other towns in Ireland, Cork is spirited, and con- 
tains an intelligent and reading population ; and the same 
remark applies to Limerick. But neither Limerick, or 
Cork, or Waterford, can compare with Belfast. We in- 
tend nothing invidious by the comparison : we wish to 
excite to emulation., We would like to see printing oflti- 
oesas numerous in every town in Ireland as in England. 
We would like to see in every village, however inconsi- 
derable, a little bookseller's shop, with a lending library 
attached to it. We would like to see the young men 
forming themselves into associations for the purpose of 
acquiring information in histoiy* science, and philosophy. 
We would like to see a taste diffusing itself for solid and 
manly reading, correcting that diseased habit which can 
look at nothing^ but what is trifling, and puerile, and evan- 
escent. And if, in any degree, our Journal will be thus 
instrulnaental in directing the acute and intelligent minds 
of our countrymen into healthful fields of exercise, we say 
it with unaffected sincerity, that our reward will conjsist 
in the approbation of our consciences, and the esteem of 
the good and wise. 

We have the satisfaction of knowing that our labours 
have not been altogether inoperative. Our little publica- 
tion has found its way into remote districts, and that in 
spite of difficulties, from the want of proper means of 
conveyance, which are unknown either in, England or in 
Scotland. The desire of possessing it, created in the 
minds of the people, has enabled us to procure agents for 
its sale in villages where nothing of the kind was before 
known, thus laying the foundation of a literary taste, and 
creating an embryo bookseller, in every village where it 
finds its way^. No helping hand has been stretched otit 
to us in this enterprise. Our path has been crossed by 
the spirit of monopoly, and envy and jealousy would have 
rebuked us do w^n, if they could. But we have maintained 
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our ground ; and standing on the commercial principle 
aloue, we will be enabled to carry on the work we have 
begun — the creating a permanent and just literary taste 
in the minds of the people of Ireland. 

One evident proof of the deficiency of literary energy 
in Ireland, is, that there is no type ioiindry in the coun- 
try. Our printers have to send "for their types either to 
England or Scotland : while, as a set-off to this, it is a 
fact, that though printing and type-founding were in- 
vented and carried to great perfection on the continent, 
yet Britain has outstripped the continent, either as to 
perfection of type-casting or beauty of printing. Though 
Glasgow be but a mere commeicial city, yet the type 
foundry of the Wilsons, established there now nearly a 
century, was well known many years ago in Germany, as 
producing the most perfect specimens of type, especially 
Greek type, in the world. Edinburgh has also one or 
two type foundries, and several towns in England, as well 
as London, possess them. Now, if a very great and 
general demand for useful information were excited 
throughout Ireland, and a stir were given to literary en- 
terprise, and printing called into active operation, we 
might see a type foundry established in Dublin, and 
native talent called into exercise, giving an impulse to the 
public mind, the beneficial results of which would only be 
rightly appreciated by another generation. 

A great change has been manifesting itself of late, and 
which is rapidly progressing. There is more literary 
energy in Dublin at present than has been at any former 
period ; and we trust the day is not far distant when the 
reproach of mental impotence will be wiped away, and the 
character of our countrymen be, that they are not merely 
acute, but informed, not merely imaginative, lively, M*itty, 
and droll, but intellectual, manly, tasteful, and refined. 

F. 



POPULAR LEGENDS OF THE SOUTH—No. IL 

A LEGEND OF BLARNEY. 

" Why, thin, ye tell me you never heard tell o'the famous 
Castle o' Blarney, the town itself, or any o' the fine sights 
about it," says Paddy O'Callaghan, with a look of surprise, 
at the extreme ignorance of his companions, seated snug and 
saurtlm, after dinner, before a fine fire in the servants' hall of 
a wealthy squire, in the North of England, " never heard o' 
the Castle o' Blarney ? Meilla a murther, wisha may be so ; 
why, thin, I thought, sarten sure all the world hard o' the 
place : the groves so charming — the sweet silent streams — 
the grottos — the rock close, an the witches' stairs o' Blarney, 
not forgetting the lake, 

' With boat on, 
So calm to float on,* 

A lookin down on the fishes as they sport along. Zure Pd 
be tired before I'd be balf done, if I was to give a description 
av it ; ye should go there yourselves, and tfike a day or two, 
to it, so you should, indeed — for, as I said, ther's a world o' 
fine things to be seen in Blarney. Well, I'm going to tell 
you a story about the castle or the manshin, that's where the 
ould Macs used to live, long ago, an sure you don't know 
who they were, small blame to you, but that's no matter, 'tis 
about the manshin, as I say, all the same as the castle, 
stuck up to it, as may bo the wings o' their house, (as you 
call 'im) make part o' the court itself, Well, you know 
the bearings o' the case well as myself, now. Easy awhile, 
'till I tell ye : — There was a great man there last summer, 
from a near these parts, as I could hear from a sisthers sun o* 
mine, who came up here from Lunun, where he was at work, 
to see me, why, thin, he tould me 'this gentleman come all 
the ways from Scotland to see Blarney;' so you see he was 
curis to see it. Well, a great man he was, bee the powers, 
as Jim tould me, (thfit's my sister's sun), ana heel an a foot 
to boot. He wiiit to see the castle, an the town, an the 
lake, an all tlie fine sights; an sure enough, lie was greatly 
divarted and wonderfully pleased wid all he seen, no doubt. 
An ho wiut to the top o'' the castle, an he seen where 

* Oliver Cromwell, 
He did it pom well, 
And made a great brache in the battlement.* 

There he seen where Oliver hot the castle a fair dlout ov a 
cannon ball, from a hill opposite, and the iron strajf put there 



to keep the stones together, for they got a crreat shake be n:- 
2011 o' the ball not haven far to travel, you see. \\liy, thin, 
the identical stone the ball bit, that's the Blarney stone, as 
they call it, that if any one kisses, heTi be sure to have a 
sweet tongue all the dear days ov his life ; that is, he'll have 
plinty 0' the plain niaurh' on the top av it, as they say in Ire- 
land. Well, he v.-alked about on the top ov the castle for 
some time, with his stick in his liand; tak'n a fine view for 
himself av the country round, from it, for it's murtherin hitrh, 
you see ; so as that tbe hicrhest tree does not reach halt way 
up the walls, no indeed. Why, thin, he wiat down be the 
dark stairs, and faix it give 'him enough to do, that same, 
cause of their be'n very narrow, and ^slippery for stones, 
and his havin a lame foot, and be'en an ungainly sort o' man 
that way in himself. Nevertheless, he was mighty couras-eous 
an very eager to see every thing curiz, that^wa's to be~£eec. 
He Avint into the Earl Clancarthy's room, an it's no easy 
mather to get there, as you'd know if you knew the castle as 
well as myself. Well, he got into it' some way or other, an 
he see it, an he axed a great many questshins about it, and he 
see the nails that held the velvet covering the %vails, the ould 
people must be very grand, long ago, you'll think, an to have 
velvet a paperin their'walls. Why, thin, so they hiid, for vou 
can see to this day the little bits o' velvet a hansring to "the 
nails, is indeed ; sure his honour axed Jim to draw^^out one av 
urn 'till he'd look at it, so he did, an he admired greatly to 
see the bit o' velvet a hanging to it. He was verv curis in 
other rispects, about the castle, an axed Jim a power o' qnest- 
shions J an faix answered the half ov um himself, he was so 
knowledgable a man about all concaming ould buildinsrs, an 
the good times long ago. Well, he wint out o' the castle, an 
doum to see the caves in the prison, and have a view o' the 
castle from the west side, for tis from that side it looks best ; 
an, my dear life, all his company follin him : one here, an 
another there, admiring at every thing. But the ould gen- 
tleman himself kept close to Jim, pultin questshions to him 
about what he knew and hard o* the place. Why. thin, they 
came into the rock-close, to see it, an 'tis a very contrar}- sort 
o' spot, that you'd go asthray in, in a minute, between the 
ongainly trees, an the rocks, and the sii-pintine walks av it, so 
you would ; an, sure enough, the company, one here, an 
another there, as their curosity drove um, not mindin the 
guide, but follying their own inclinashions, scon got scat- 
tered about the place, an lose Jim an the poet, who havin 
seen eyevy thing worth while, left the close, an walked on 
t'wards the castle agin. Why, thin, whin his honor got op- 
posite the manshin, he stops, and heses to Jim: — * James,* 
says he, as he was pleased to call him, for he was a mighty 
civil sort av a gentleman that way in himself, * James,' says 
he to my sisther's sun, * I'spose that's a ruin many a day now?' 
' Wisha, faix, thin it isn't, nor long at all, at all, so it aint ; 
for 'twas the prisint man that threw it down, sir, for a dirty 
trifle o' lucre, not worth the spakin about j bad manners to 
him.* ' Oh ! dear,' says the ould gentleman, clapping his 
hands, « what could ha' bewitched 'him to do the like ? O, 
my 1' ' I d'know ; af it were not for the lucre, it must be 
the spuit he seen in it, that made him do it.' * A spirit,' says 
his honor, ' Is, indeed, sir,' says Jim ;* * a ghost he met in 
the king o* Sweeden's room ; there is the windey av it, right 
fornentin you, (pointing it out to him), there it is, and the 
room idin it was a line spashis one too. I Avas often in it ; 
they called it the king o' Sweeden's room, afthur the king 
that dined in it an a time, sir.' ' The king o' Sweeden,' says 
his honor, ' and did he dine in it, ayea?' * Faix thin he did,* 
ses Jim, ' an he come all the way from Sweeden to dine at 
Blarney Castle, never a one av him but did,' says Jim. ' An 
do you give belief to that, James ?' ses he. ' Surely,' says 
Jim, ' or howw^ouldit come to be called the Kingo' Swee- 
den's room ? * Be gosh, that's true,' ses his honor. * True 
as you'r stannin the're,' ses Jim. ' The king o' Sweeden, rny 
dear,' ses he. * The king, and nobody else, make sure av it,' 
ses my sisther s sun. * Wisha, faix, may be so,' ses he. ' Ve- 
vi\ a doubt on it,' ses Jim. ' Ecod, then, he come a good 
way to see the jrroves o' Blarney,' ses he. * I'.^pose he did,' 
ses Jim, * but people come from furren parts to see the same, 
I can tell yV honor. * Why, thin, will you pomt out where 
it was to me ?' ses he. " Jim did, and show'd him the dj- 
minshions." * By gosh, thin it must be a fine room; ar^^ I 
see,' ses he, ' an worty to dine a king in,' ses he. ' ^ ou 
may say that,' ses Jun. ' 5'Iany's the fine ould ansiiint pnnce 
feasted in it, in the good tunes ; is faix, goou as ever the 
kin«- o' Sweeden was for the life av him, dined there, 1 d 
make bould to tell you— an many's the fine lady an gentle- 
man ' stirred the foot' to the music of the harp, (for twa^ 



